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The Mythology of War 


\ Te have repeatedly poimted out that every social in- 
stitution weaves a protecting integument of glossy 
idealization about itself like a colony of tent-caterpillars in 
an apple tree. For instance, wherever militarism rules, war 
is idealized by monuments and paintings, poetry and song. 
The stench of the hospitals and the maggots of the battle- 
field are passed in silence, and the imagination of the people 
is filled with waving plumes and the shout of charging 
columns. A Russian general thought Verestchagin’s pic- 
tures ought to be destroyed because they disenchanted the 
people. If war is ever to be relegated to the limbo of out- 
grown barbarism, we must shake off its magic. When we 
comprehend how few wars have ever been fought for the 
sake of justice or the people; how personal spite, the ambi- 
tion of military professionals, and the protection of capital- 
istic ventures are the real moving powers; how the govern- 
ing classes pour out the blood and wealth of nations for 
private ends and exude patriotic enthusiasm like a squid 
secreting ink to hide its retreat—then the mythology of war 
will no longer bring us to our knees, and we shall fail to get 
drunk with the rest when martial intoxication sweeps the 
people off thew feet. 
—WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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A Prayer of the Peoples 


God of us who kill our kind! 
Master of this blood-tracked Mind 
Which from wolf and Caliban 
Staggers toward the star of man— 
Now, on Thy cathedral stair, 

God, we cry to Thee in prayer! 


Where our stifled anguish bleeds 
Strangling through Thine organ reeds, 
Where our voiceless songs suspire 

From the corpses in Thy chow— 
Through Thy charred and shattered nave, 
God, we cry on Thee to save! 


Save us from our tribal gods! 

From. the racial powers, whose rods— 
Wreathed with stinging serpents—stir 
Odin and old Jupiter 

From thew ancient hells of hate 

To invade Thy dawning state. 


We who, craven in our prayer, 
Would lay off on Thee our care— 
Lay mstead on us Thy load; 

On our minds Thy spirit’s good, 
On our laggard wills Thy whips 
And Thy passion on our lips! 


Lord, our God! to whom from clay, 

Blood and mire, Thy peoples pray— 

Not from Thy cathedral’s stair 

Thou hearest:—Thou criest THROUGH our prayer 
For our prayer is but the gate: 

We, who pray, ourselves are fate. 


—Perrcy MACKAYE. 


PROTESTANTISM’S CHALLENGE 


An Historical Study of the Survival 
Value of Protestantism 


Conrap Henry MoEHLMAN 


nea AND BrotHers will shortly publish a very comprehensive book by 

Professor Moehlman, just entering upon his thirty-third year of teaching 
in the Rochester Theological Seminary and Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
under the title of this article. It will discuss in thoroughgoing fashion the 
various issues facing contemporary Protestantism. The table of contents of 


Protestantism’s Challenge is: 


1. The Emergence of Protestantism’s Challenge; 

2. The Inherited Protestant Faith; 

. History and the Fundamental Creeds; 

. The Myth of Apostolic Succession; 

The Church According to the New Testament; 
The Earliest Christians and the Sacraments; 

The Jesus of the New Testament; 

The Refutation of Matthew 27:25 and John 19:15; 
The Earliest Story of the Cross; 

. What Now Protestantism. 


SOMNIAUARY 


H 


In this volume Professor Moehlman presents his conclusions regarding the 
twentieth century survival value of Christianity especially in its Protestant phase 
in the hope that genuine Christian understanding may not be thwarted by the 
numerous superficial remedies suggested for the healing of the Protestant malady 
by too many leaders of Christianity. Protestantism’s survival and advance are 
dependent upon a frank facing of the facts. Some of these facts are discussed 
in this book. 

A considerable number of Protestant ministers has read its pages in manuscript 
and agree that Protestantism’s Challenge is not only a challenging discussion of 
issues but also a very constructive presentation of a cure. —O. H. B. 


» 


HE Christian church is one of the oldest institutions in western 
civilization. It early claimed for itself most amazing prerogatives. 
Because these assertions were not historically checked until the last 
century, they became accepted axioms in the historic creeds and con- 
fessions. They will continue to be repeated for many decades to come 
in spite of the findings of history and the very obvious contradictions 
which result from the appeal of more than two hundred differing 
Christian groups to the same New Testament. 
The average man becomes bewildered when informed that papacy, 
episcopate, presbytery, and the autonomy of the local church can be 
5 
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demonstrated as endorsed by the New Testament, that the seven sacra- 
ments of Catholicism and the two or three of Protestantism are im- 
bedded in the pages of the holy book of Christianity; that sprinkling 
and affusion of infants and immersion of adults are there in both 
a symbolical and magical way; that transubstantiation, consubstantia- 
tion, spiritual fellowship, and the symbolism of the Lord’s Supper 
are likewise there. 


If the more than two hundred twentieth-century varieties of Chris- 
tianity are all discoverable within the New Testament, the average 
man concludes, the book must be too comprehensive and inclusive for 
anything at all definite to be found in it. When he is informed that 
the naive and ordinary Christians of the long ago who were anticipat- 
ing the end of the world in their day and generation fashioned an 
organization for the modern church, he mounts Pegasus and flees. The 
average man wonders how Jesus could have founded a church, since 
he was so intensely concerned about the coming of the Kingdom of 
God and three of the four gospels, written after the Jewish revolt 
against Rome when Christianity could look back upon a history of 
some four or more decades, do not refer to the Christian church a 
single time. He is amazed when he observes that the group which 
chose Matthias by lot was not a church, that the narrative of the 
experience of Pentecost contains no mention of a church, that suddenly 
and without warning after Ananias and Sapphira had given up the 
ghost, the word church emerges.!| He wonders which church Philip 
consulted when he baptized the Ethiopian eunuch and which church 
the baptized treasurer joined.? 


Actually the earliest church was a heterogeneous community of en- 
thusiastic believers in Jesus of Nazareth, joyfully awaiting his im- 
mediate return to earth from the right hand of God upon the clouds 
of the sky. In a meeting of the brethren, wandering missionaries, 
prophets, teachers, men possessing supernatural powers, power to cure 
diseases, to cast out demons, men able to govern, to help others, to 
speak in ecstatic prayer were always present. No New Testament 
existed. No fixed creed limited thinking. No bishop made use of 
the power of the keys. The only test imposed upon the speaker in 
tongues was the recognition of the Lordship of Jesus. The Lord was 
the spirit. Where the Spirit was, there was liberty. The pages of 


1 Acts 5:11. 
2 Acts 8:38. 
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our New Testament present an ever changing interpretation of Jesus. 
The earliest church was not a rigid, static, backward-looking institu- 
tion but a dynamic, developmental, forward-looking fellowship. Heresy 
did not exist, because no standards of thought, worship and organ- 
ization had been adopted. The earliest church was religiously-minded, 
not theologically-centered. 

In the second century all this was altered. Rapidly growing varia- 
tion, syncretism with the environment making exceedingly heavy de- 
mands, movements seeking to reduce Christianity to a particular past 
pattern, persecution by the state, abandonment of the hope of an imme- 
diate and catastrophic ending of the present order and such like pro- 
voked the sober minded western church to define Christianity, to begin 
the gathering of a New Testament, to propose a short creed and to 
concentrate upon an episcopate. When all this was declared to be 
apostolic, the former pious variers became heretics. 

The heretic turned out to be of great use to the orthodox church 
which accepts horizontally what the heretic proposes vertically : 


Absolute conformity of opinion never existed in the Church: 
if it did, it would be the death of religion. . . . Heresy isa 
strong testimony that spiritual ailments are as real as physical evil. 

That which creates no antagonism creates no enthusiasm. 
The dream of a united church, of a vast body of men marching 
under the same banner for the conquest of evil with discipline 
perfect, with ranks unbroken, armed from age to age with the 
same weapons ever repeating the same watchwords with monoto- 
nous accent is a dream which has always exercised a natural fasci- 
nation which disappears before the cold light of history.® 


By the time of Celsus, the variations within Christianity were so 
numerous that this vigorous critic of second century Christianity could 
write in his Logos Alethes: 


In truth, their divisions are endless. They have carnal and 
spiritual men. Some who call themselves Christians wish to live 
in all things like Jews. There are among them Sibyllists and 
Simonians, Marcellians, Harpocratians, disciples who call them- 
selves after Mariamne and Martha and Marcionites. . . . More- 
over, these persons utter against one another dreadful blasphemies, 
saying all manner of things shameful to be spoken; nor will they 
yield in the slightest point for the sake of harmony, hating each 
other with a perfect hatred. . . . But you may hear all those 
who differ so widely and assail each other in their disputes with 


3 Patrick, Apology of Origen, 323. 
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the most shameless language, uttering the words, “The world is 
crucified to me and I unto the world.” # 


So bitter was the hostility of the Catholics toward the dissenting 
but even more scrupulous Montanists that they refused to recognize 
them when suffering martyrdom in the same arena: “When those 
called to martyrdom from the Church for the truth of the faith met 
with any of the so-called martyrs of the Phrygian (Montanist) heresy, 
they separated from them and died without any fellowship.” ° 

In this perspective, contemporary denominational interpretations of 
the church appear too simple and too superficial. No creed or con- 
fession of faith completely or perfectly defines the original church. 
Indeed, the meager data within the New Testament and its occasional 
nature make generalizations impossible. There is no single church- 
pattern in the New Testament. Semper, ubique, idem cannot be af- 
firmed of the original church. The search for unity in the record of 
the early church ends always in the discovery of variation. Hence 
the historian cannot understand why the contemporary church should 
continue to look backward toward a unity which never existed. 

In spite of these findings of historical scholarship, the apology for de- 
nominationalism persists. Arguments offered in behalf of schism in- 
clude these: Uniformity is impossible, union cannot be compelled, the 
totalitarian church has been tried and demonstrated to be a failure, 
such a church would merely re-enact the medieval tragedy of state 
and church, the different religious tastes and temperaments of men 
and women must be satisfied, competition among the churches is the 
prerequisite of enthusiasm, men are local, provincial, or sectional in 
attitude at best and cannot be regenerated into an internationalist point 
of view, denominationalism produces independence, initiative and sense 
of responsibility, provides situations to worry about, avoids the dangers 
lurking within religious absolutism, preserves significant historic em- 
phases, and makes possible religious liberty. 


Reviewing America’s Christian past, one of its great historians re- 
marked : 


But in the calmness of our long retrospect, it is easy for us to 
recognize that whatever jurisdiction should have been established 
over an undivided Protestant church would inevitably have proved 
itself in no long time just such a yoke as neither the men of that 


4 Ante Nicene Fathers (A.N.F.) IV, 570 f. 
5 Eusebius, Church History, V, 16:22 (Nicene Post Nicene Fathers) 1, 233. 
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time nor their fathers had been able to bear. Fifteen centuries of 
church history have not been wasted if thereby the Christian people 
have learned that the pursuit of Christian unity through adminis- 
trative or corporate or diplomatic union is following the wrong 
road and that the One Holy Catholic Church is not the corporation 
of saints but their communion.® 


Yet the overlapping and the overlooking, the irreparable losses in 
spiritual fellowship, the increasing financial burdens, the unholy sec- 
tarian rivalry, pride, obstinacy, unbrotherliness, and economic waste 
due to denominationalism are demanding more and more attention. 
The American situation drew this comment from one of its religious 
leaders a couple of decades ago: 


To any foreign observer, our American sectarianism is probably 
the most striking feature of our religious life. We are so used 
to it that we hardly realize how abnormal it is. In recent years 
our attention has been more and more directed to it. We have 
come to consider the economic waste of duplication, especially 
in the villages. Denominationalism is responsible for some of the 
institutional inefficiency with which the churches are charged. If 
the churches are poor and small they underpay their ministers, 
hire a poorer grade of men, and enfeeble their physical “punch,” 
their intellectual zest and their spiritual joy by putting them and 
their wives on meager diet and allowing them to be haunted by 
the fear of a starved old age. Worst of all are the spiritual losses. 
By their financial necessities the churches are brought into de- 
pendence upon their moneyed men and are apt to soft-pedal the 
ethical resonance of the Gospel. In order to keep alive the de- 
nominational loyalty, they have to emphasize the denominational 
differences. But these are necessarily the minor matters in re- 
ligion. Where sectarianism is in full swing the churches them- 
selves train men to “tithe mint, anise and cummin.” The denom- 
inational lines act as nonconductors for Christian love.” 


To enumerate the titles of the native separatist churches in the Union 
of South Africa required seven pages in a recent book.’ Oriental 
Christianity has its orthodox section, its numerous provincial churches 
and its sects, such as the Old Faith Russians, the People of God, the 
Flagellants, the Scopts, the Subbotuiki, the Dukobors, the Moloks and 
the Stundists. The United States Religious Census of A. D. 1926 
surveys more than 210 religious bodies including 17 Baptist, 19 Metho- 

6 Bacon, American Christianity, 35. 


7 Walter Rauschenbusch, Rochester Seminary Record, May, 1917, 59. 
8I. Merle Davis, Modern Industry and the African, Appendix E. 
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dist, 21 Lutheran, 17 Mennonite, 9 Presbyterian, and 6 Plymouth 
Brethren groups. The grand total of the six Plymouth Brethren de- 
nominations came to 22,961 with Plymouth Brethren VI boasting 6 
churches and 88 members! The Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian 
Baptists reported 27 churches and 304 members. The General Six 
Principle Baptists still mustered 6 churches with 293 members. The 
Church of Daniel’s Band averaged 32 members in each of its 4 churches. 


For over a century now the Christian conscience has been trying out 
paths to unity. Roman Catholicism has proposed the return of the 
separated on bended knee in repentant mood to the one and only eccle- 
siastical fold. Some walk on the path of a common organization, others 
upon that of a common ritual; some prefer the historic creeds and 
the Bible as basis of union; others, the Bible only ; some would worship 
tradition, others would bury it; some suggest an international Christian 
fellowship, others fear so entangling an alliance; some hold Jerusalem, 
Lausanne, Edinburgh in high regard; some vote for Stockholm and 
Oxford; others believe in Utrecht. 


Since 1851 when a Pan-Anglican Conference was suggested by 
Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, Lambeth has appeared upon the horizon 
or in plain sight rather regularly. The idea of a general Anglican 
conference was revived in the sixties, by Bishop Lewis of Ontario. 
The First General Anglican conference of Bishops was held in Lambeth 
Palace near London in A. D. 1867 with Archbishop Longley presiding 
and seventy-six bishops participating. In the successive Lambeth Con- 
ferences the number of bishops present mounted very rapidly. 


It was at the fourth Lambeth Conference, held in A. D. 1888, pre- 
cisely one-half century ago, that the one hundred forty-five bishops 
present adopted the well-known Lambeth Quadrilateral as a “basis on 


which approach may be by God’s blessing made towards Home Re- 
union :” 


(A) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as 
containing all things necessary to salvation and as being the rule 
and ultimate standard of faith. 


(B) The Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal Symbol, and the 
Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 
(C) The two sacraments ordained by Christ Himself—Baptism 


and the Supper of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use of 
Christ’s words of institution and the elements ordained by Him. 
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(D) The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods 
of the administration to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the unity of His Church. 


In October of A. D. 1910, the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church held in Cincinnati, Ohio, unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 


Wuereas, There is today among all Christian people a growing 
desire for the fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer that all His disciples 
may be one; that the world may believe that God has sent Him: 

Resotvep, That a Joint Commission be appointed to bring about 
a conference for the consideration of questions touching Faith and 
Order, and that all Christian Communions throughout the world 
which confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour be asked 
to unite with us in arranging for and conducting such a Conference. 
The Commission shall consist of seven Bishops appointed by the 
Chairman of the House of Bishops, and seven Presbyters and 
seven Laymen appointed by the President of the House of Depu- 
ties, and shall have power to add to its number and to fill any 
vacancies occurring before the General Convention. 


In the spring of A. D. 1919, some American Christians journeyed 
to Rome to invite the reigning pope to participate in a union of friend- 
ship with Protestant churches. 


Various Anglicans and some Roman Catholics also thought the day 
had arrived to bring Catholicism and Protestantism into accord. Con- 
ferences were held in Malines, Belgium, between such Anglicans as 
Viscount Halifax, Dr. Armitage Robinson, Dr. Kidd, Bishops Frere 
and Gore and Cardinal Mercier. In A. D. 1923 some 16,000 Anglo- 
Catholics in congress assembled sent greetings to the Holy Father, 
“humbly praying that the day of peace may quickly break.” It was 
now necessary for the Archbishop of Canterbury to state that the con- 
versations had no official standing. An invitation was sent to Pope 
Pius XI to participate in the Faith and Order conference to be held 
in Lausanne in A. D. 1927.9 

As early as A. D. 1910 a verse from the Gospel according to John, 
reading: Neither pray I for these alone but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word: that they all may be one 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me,” had been aeepted 
as the shibboleth for bringing about a World Conference on Faith and 


9P. Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, II, 616 f. 
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Order. When it met in the altar-less cathedral of Lausanne, a Re- 
formed Swiss minister opened the worship with the reading of the 
Scriptures and prayer, while an American Episcopalian bishop, Charles 
Brent, sat beneath the pulpit. Representatives of the Greek church 
also had some part in the service. The Roman Catholic hierarchy was 
not represented. Anglican archbishops, bishops, priests and deacons 
joined with Reformed and Lutheran delegates in a joint communion 
service in which the celebrant was a Swedish Lutheran archbishop. 

The addresses of the conference were very divergent. The acknowl- 
edgment of episcopacy, of presbytery, of the universal priesthood of all 
believers was in turn made essential to religious unity. The Metropoli- 
tan of Thyatira read a defense of the seven sacraments. The Protestant 
view of the sacraments was very different. Chinese and Indian Chris- 
tians related the tragic results of Christian division in the mission areas. 
The Conference agreed that the church was constituted by the will of 
God and not the will of men, that its head was Jesus Christ who was 
the means of reconciliation with God, that the church was one, holy, 
Catholic, and apostolic, with Bible, incarnation, sacraments, ministry 
and fellowship as characteristics. But after these diverse convictions 
had been presented and agreements and disagreements recorded, “each 
picked up his own set and sailed home again.” 

On January 6, A. D..1928, Pope Pius XI published his encyclical on 
church union, known as Mortalium Animos. It dealt clearly, un- 
equivocably and finally with the matter of bilateral union between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. After observing how misleading John 
17:21 and 13:35 may become when interpreted by Protestants, the pope 
insists that there is and can be only one church, namely, the one estab- 
lished by Christ upon the rock which was Peter, that is, the Roman 
Catholic church whose head on earth is the present successor of Peter. 
The visible church is the one body of the faithful united in one identical 
doctrine and under one head as Matthew 16:18ff, Luke 22:32 and 
John 21:15-17 do affirm: 


Therefore, Venerable Brethren, it is clear why the Apostolic 
See has never permitted its children to take part in these congresses 
of non-Catholics ; because the unity of Christians cannot be other- 
wise obtained than by securing the return of the separated to the 
one true Church of Christ from which they once unhappily with- 
drew, to the one true Church of Christ, standing forth before all 
and which by the will of its Founder will remain forever the same 
as when He Himself established it for the salvation of all man- 
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kind. The Mystical Spouse of Christ has remained unspotted 
in the course of the centuries, nor can it ever be contaminated. St. 
Cyprian says: “The Spouse of Christ cannot commit adultery: 
she is incorrupt and modest, she knows one house, she guards with 
chastity and modesty and sanctity one room.” The holy martyr 
marveled, and with reason, how any one could think that “the 
unity which proceeds from the stability of God and is bound to- 
gether by the sacraments of Heaven could be torn asunder in 
the Church or divorced by discordant wills.” For since the mystical 
Body of Christ; that is to say, the Church, is, like the physical 
body a unity, a compact thing, closely joined together, it would be 
false and foolish to say that Christ’s mystical Body could be 
composed of disjointed and separated members. Whoever, there- 
fore, is not united with it is not a member of it nor does he 
communicate with its head, who is Christ. In the one Church 
of Christ no one is found there and no one perseveres in it un- 
less he recognizes and accepts obediently the supreme authority 
of St. Peter and his legitimate successors. Did not the very 
ancestors of those who were confused by the errors of Photius 
and the Protestants obey the Roman bishop as the high shepherd 
of souls? Children did, alas! abandon their father’s house but 
the house did not therefore fall in ruins, supported as it was by 
the unceasing help of God. Let them return to the common Father 
of all; He has forgotten the unjust wrongs inflicted against the 
Holy See and will receive them most lovingly. If, as they repeat, 
they desire to be united with Us and with Ours, why do they not 
hasten to return to the Church, “the Mother and mistress of all 
the followers of Christ?’ Let them listen to Lactantius crying 
out: “It is only the Catholic Church that retains the true worship. 
It is the fountain of truth, it is the household of faith, it is the 
temple of God, so that if any one does not enter it or if any one 
departs from it, he is a stranger to the hope of life and salvation. 
No one should be deceived by continuous disputes. Life and salva- 
tion are in the balance; if they are not cared for carefully and 
diligently they will be lost and destroyed.” 

Let these separated children return to the Apostolic See estab- 
lished in this city which the Princes of the Apostles, Peter and 
Paul, consecrated with their blood, to this See, “the root and 
matrix of the Catholic Church,” not, indeed, with the idea of 
hope that “the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground 
of truth,” will abandon the integrity of the faith and bear their 
errors, but to subject themselves to its teaching authority and rule. 
Would that what has not been granted to Our predecessors would 
be granted to Us, to embrace with the heart of a father the children 
over whom We mourn in their separation from Us by evil discord. 
May God Our Saviour, “Who will have all men to be saved and 
to come to the knowledge of the truth,” hearken to our ardent 
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prayer and vouchsafe to call back all the wanderers to the unity 
of the Church! In behalf of which lofty intention We invoke, 
and We ask that you invoke the intercession of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Mother of Divine Grace, Conqueror of all heresies and 
Help of Christians, that soon there may dawn that longed for 
day when all men will hear the voice of her Divine Son “keeping 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” You know well, 
Venerable Brethren, how much we want their return; and We 
desire, too, that all Our children know it, and not only they of 
the Catholic world but all who are separated from Us. If they 
who are separated from Us will ask in humble prayer the grace 
of God, there is no doubt but that they will recognize the one true 
Church of Jesus Christ and enter it united at least with Us in 
perfect charity. In expectation of it and as a sign of the favor 
of God and a witness of Our Fatherly benevolence, to you, Vener- 
able Brethren, and to your clergy and people We impart the 
Apostolic Blessing.1° 


The Roman Catholic triangle of Christian unity is Protestant con- 
fession of apostasy, the Protestant return from schism to the one fold, 
the Protestant acceptance of the supreme authority of St. Peter and 
his legitimate successors, including the reigning pope. When Protes- 
tantism surrenders completely and unconditionally to the Roman Catholic 
Church, 1t will obtain unity by absorption. For Roman Catholicism 
the church is a fellowship of believers founded by Christ on the rock 
Peter and his successors, united through regeneration in baptism with 
the head of Jesus Christ into one body, confessing the same faith, using 
the same means of grace, obeying the same laws in order that it may 
under the leadership of the Holy Spirit and loyalty to the pope truly 
constitute the Kingdom of God on earth and earn eternal life. 


After A. D. 1928, the most enthusiastic Protestant unionists began 
to take notice that union with Catholicism would be unilateral not 
bilateral. Interest now centered in the possibility of union among 
Anglicans and between Anglicans and other Protestant communions. 


The Edinburgh Conference of A. D. 1937 recognized two principal 
Christian interpretations of the church: 


Behind all particular statements of the problem of corporate 
union lie deeply divergent conceptions of the Church. For the 
want of any more accurate terms this divergence might be de- 
scribed as the contrast between authoritarian and personal types 
of church. 


10 Current History, XXVII, 1927-28, 796 ff. 
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We have on the one hand, an insistence upon a divine givenness, 
in the Scriptures, in orders, in needs, in worship. We have, on 
the other hand, an equally strong insistence upon the individual 
experience of Divine grace, as the ruling principle of the gathered 
church in which freedom is both enjoyed as a religious right and 
enjoined as a religious duty. 


Looking back upon the path over which Christianity has slowly ad- 
vanced to its present place in the world, even the beginner in the history 
of Christianity discerns that more than one ecumenical gathering will 
be required to secure the union of its main divisions not to mention 
the growth of toleration among its minor groups. Catholicism cannot 
consistently endorse any plan of organic union with Protestantism 
which does not include some degree of repentance for the schism of 
the sixteenth century. Within Protestantism are authoritarian and 
democratic types of church. Innumerable divergences appear within 
the various denominations. 

The genius of Protestantism has been variety. Variety has been the 
guarantee of discussion, change, and transformation. Protestantism 
must accept the historical interpretation of the Bible and must respect 
the individual’s right to differ. Doctrinal unity and uniformity will 
therefore be very difficult to attain. But the former claims of the 
various denominations to unique origin and development are disintegrat- 
ing under the pressure of historical method and in the presence of the 
formidable tasks of today so that understanding of the inherited cleav- 
ages is on the increase and co-operation unthinkable only a few decades 
ago exists in many areas of contemporary Christian life. The fellow- 
ship emphasis appeals as never before. The laity is in favor of looking 
forward not backward. It desires unity in experience and service 
rather than in dogma and creed. 

Moreover, the contemporary world-wide religious situation is so pre- 
carious that without Christian co-operation the Jewish-Christian tradi- 
tion may be abandoned for the totalitarian God-state worship. It is 
becoming clearer every day that Christianity and totalitarianism are in- 
commensurable. They cannot dwell side by side in amity. Christianity 
cannot accept the dogma of “nothing without the State; nothing against 
the State; nothing beyond the State.” Where the racial ideal becomes 
the foundation of religion, the brotherhood of all men and the interna- 
tional emphasis of Christianity fade out. When the purity, love, 
heroism and humility of Jesus are declared to be contradictory to 
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bravery, honor and loyalty, the Christian must dissent. If race, blood, 
and nationalism are indeed superior to the internationalism of Chris- 
tianity, the Church is a complete failure. If the world must forsake 
Jerusalem and Jesus for the haunts of Wotan, then hatred and war are 
inevitable. When law becomes utility, power, and application of ruth- 
less force, the ark of the Church must founder upon the rocks of 
anarchy. If government rests only upon millions of bayonets, then 
Christianity has been permanently disgraced. If the new gods are 
Power, Evolution, Race, Nation, State, then entire continents may be 
drenched with blood. 

Christianity to survive in such a world as this must affirm in an un- 
mistakable way that life has meaning, that religion is not illusion, that 
“man is never helped in his suffering by what he thinks for himself, 
but only by revelation of a wisdom, greater than himself,’ that man lives 
by faith not by fear, by hope not by despair, by love not by hate, by 
insight not by explanation, by service and active good will, by ex- 
periencing the need of God and not by brutality. 

Christianity will make an impression upon the modern world when it 
abandons the vain attempt to secure unity through doctrinal statement 
or the establishment of a totalitarian church and offers a distressed 
world a new view of God, a new interpretation of man, a new goal of 
life. Since retreat toward the comfort of tradition, dogma and literal- 
ism is cut off, the towering heights of the Christian way of life must be 
scaled. The modern love of truth, search for truth, and joy because 
of the discovery of truth should be dedicated to the advancement of 
the common good. Let Christianity but acknowledge that its marching 
orders are “be ye the salt of the earth, be ye the light of the world” 
and it will not go down in defeat. 

The risk of longer postponing the adoption of an historical attitude 
toward the New Testament is not only to destroy the possibility of 
the union of the churches but also to cultivate widespread distrust of 
the sincerity of Christian leadership. The historical interpretation of 
the Bible has come to stay. Its established results are now imbedded 
in hundreds of books popular throughout the western world. In the 
past the churches could escape the dilemma of appealing to the Bible 
and refusing to acknowledge the results of that appeal by resorting to 
the allegorization of its contents. Today the American religious cults 
make sport of that method by similarly deriving all their unique con- 
clusions from the Bible and outbidding the churches in so-called ortho- 
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doxy! On the other hand, the German faith movement illustrates 
what issues from the refusal of the churches to acknowledge what every 
historian knows about the Bible. 

There is, then, no escape for the churches. They must build their 
hopes of union upon facts not fiction or fail. 


Not to one church alone, but seven 
The voice prophetic spoke from heaven; 
And unto each the promise given 
Diversified, but still the same. 

Must it be Calvin, and not Christ? 
Must it be Athanasian creeds, 

Or holy water, books and beads? 
Must struggling souls remain content 
With councils and decrees of Trent? ™ 


What, then, will some of the marks of the Christianity of the future 
be? 

The Christianity of the future will become more and more humble. 
For there is so much in Christianity’s past of which the twentieth cen- 
tury Christians should be ashamed. The past is filled with injustice 
toward the other races and toward the religion in which Christianity 
was born. 


The Christianity of the ‘future will be characterized, of course, by 
a sense of God, by reverence in the presence of the mystery of life and 
of the universe. Religion always originates on the border line between 
the known and the unknown. Christianity will ever contain Augus- 
tine’s “Thou hast made us for Thyself and our heart is restless until it 
comes to rest in Thee.” 


As Angelus Silesius put it: 


Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born 
If He’s not born in thee 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 
The cross on Golgotha 
Will never save thy soul 
The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole. 


A sense of the infinite value of self will be there. In the Christian- 
ity of the future, man’s autonomous personality will be recognized. 


11H. W. Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn, the Theologian’s. 
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No longer will the church secure by the employment of force what 
can only be attained through the use of reason. My mind is depend- 
able. Such as it is, I must use it. Nothing becomes my own until I 
have reacted toward it. I must reach my own conclusions. I must 
judge what is right, and I must take the consequences of my decisions. 
Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. Yes, we shall make 
mistakes, take risks, pile up errors—but we shall be pioneering in be- 
half of truth. 


Brotherliness will be there. The ideals of Micah, Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, 
James should summon Christians to a new solidarity. We cannot 
escape from the sense of others and of society. We shall ethicize ulti- 
mately all relationships of life or bring on the final catastrophe. 


We need to think in the same terms as did Eliot of Harvard: Now 
the true test of the religious quality of a human being is really this: 
Does he love man? If he loves man truly, he cannot help loving God, 
and there is no way of telling whether he loves God except by seeing 
whether he loves man. 


The Christianity of the future will pay more attention to the law of 
sowing and reaping, to the law of compensation, to broken wings that 
keep man near the ground, to the difficulty of forgiveness of transgres- 
sion. Christianity has granted this foregiveness too readily in the past. 
But one cannot get back the years that are gone. One pays heavily 
for failure in character. The stains of wrong remain. William James 
in his “Talks to Teachers on Psychology” has a few statements which 
should burn themselves into the very fibres of our being: 


The hell to be endured hereafter of which theology talks, is no worse 
than the hell we make for ourselves in this world by habitually fashion- 
ing our characters the wrong way. Could the young but realize how 
soon they will become mere walking bundles of habits, they would give 
more heed to their conduct while in the plastic state. We are spinning 
our own fates, good or evil, and never to be undone. Every smallest 
stroke of virtue or of vice leaves its little scar. The drunken Rip Van 
Winkle excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by saying, “I won’t 
count this time.” Well, he may not count it; but it is being counted 
nevertheless. Down among his nerve-cells and fibres the molecules are 
counting it, registering and storing it up to be used against him when 
the next temptation comes. Nothing we ever do is in strict scientific 
literalness, wiped out. 
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There will be a larger Christian unity. But unity, like happiness, 
comes not from the pursuit of it but as a consequence. Unity is re- 
sulting from our common life. The overt acts and practises of the 
laity break down the barriers theologians have created. Our hymnals 
are cross-sections of our Christianity. A hymnal which contains “Rock 
of Ages,” “Jesus Lover of My Soul,” “Faith of our Fathers,” “Nearer 
My God to Thee,” “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” advertises to a waiting world that Calvinist, Arminian, 
Catholic, and Unitarian may worship together. 


Each sees one color of Thy rainbow-light. 
Each looks upon one tint and calls it heaven ; 
Thou art the fulness of our partial sight; 
We are not perfect till we find the seven; 
Gather us in. 


Such a Christianity will be reaffirming and reliving the fundamen- 
tals of its youth: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Even Heinrich von Treitschke was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that “the divine law of love as proclaimed by 
Christianity is perhaps the most momentous contribution of Christian- 
ity to humanity’s progress in the area of great and absolute ethical 
ideas.” 

And the dream of Newman Smyth will come true: 


Protestantism in its religious economy bears a striking resem- 
blance to feudalism. Its ecclesiastical confessions remind us of 
the feudal castles on the Rhine: they are like so many strongly 
built fortifications, guarded with moat and tower, and many an 
angle and loop-hole for shafts of defence in the assaults of theo- 
logical controversy, provided sometimes with dungeons also for 
heretics. Each ecclesiastical castle likewise has its surrounding 
vineyards and its devoted serfdom over which it extends its pro- 
tecting power. But now the castles by the Rhine are in ruins, or 
at best have been restored into peaceable modern habitations, while 
by them all the Rhine as of old flows on and on.¥* 


12S, P. N. Smyth, Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholicism, 3. 
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Kx in the reign of Jehoiakim it became apparent to the prophet 
Jeremiah that the policies of the throne would lead ultimately to 
disaster at the hands of the Babylonian imperial might. The lack 
of moral ideal and the wide-spread apostasy to pagan gods made the 
prophet’s heart burn with indignation. The promptings of the spirit 
of the Lord took shape in a magnificent sermon which has been pre- 
served for us in chapters seven to ten of the book which bears the 
prophet’s name. The violent reception which he met at the hands of 
the patriotic citizens when he attempted to deliver the sermon in the 
temple court prevented him from uttering more than a few paragraphs. 
(Jer. 26) Nevertheless the sermon had been composed, and was pre- 
served for posterity. 

Scholars have not always been sensitive to the homiletic features 
which mark this sermon as a unity. We shall let the work speak for 
itself with a few marginal indications from time to time which will 
serve to guide the reader. Space forbids a thorough critical apparatus, 
but a few of the outstanding items must be noted. The material in 
10: 1-16 has long been regarded as an addition to the work of Jeremiah 
made by some hand in a later generation. With this conclusion we 
agree and accordingly do not include it in our presentation. We also 
regard the last verse of chapter ten as a notation from the same hand 
and not original with Jeremiah. (10:25). The verse appears in Ps. 
79:6, 7 whence it may have been taken to annotate the prayer with 
which the sermon of the prophet comes to a most effective conclusion. 


A Doom for Sinners 


Hear the word of the Lord, all Judah! 
The Lord, the God of Israel, has this to say: 


Amend your ways and your deeds, that I may let you dwell in this 
place. Trust not in hollow phrases—“The temple of the Lord! The 
temple of the Lord! The temple of the Lord is this!” For if you 
really amend your ways and your deeds,—if you render justice truly 
between man and man,—if the immigrant, the orphan, and the widow 
you wrong not,—if you pour not out in sacrifice innocent blood in this 
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place,—and if you walk not after other gods to your own hurt, then 
will I let you dwell in this place, in the land which I gave to your 
fathers from everlasting to everlasing. 

But behold, you do trust in hollow phrases to no advantage. Do you 
think to thieve, to murder, and to commit adultery, to take false oaths, 
to burn sacrifices to Baal, and to walk after other gods which once you 
did not know, and then to proceed to stand before me in this house 
which is called by my name, and say, “We have kept from doing all 
these abominations!” Has my house which is called by my name, 
become in your eyes a den of robbers? Yea, I, even I, have taken note! 
The writ of the Lord. But go now to my place in Shiloh where for- 
merly I prepared for my name a dwelling, and see what I have done 
to it, because of the wickedness of my people, Israel. And now be- 
cause you are doing these very things, and although I keep speaking 
unto you early and late, you do not hearken; and when I call you, you 
do not answer ;—so do I to the house which is named by my name in 
which you are trusting, and to the place which I gave to you and to 
your fathers, as I did in Shiloh. And I drive you forth from before 
me, even as I drove forth all your brethren, all the posterity of Ephraim. 

And thou—appeal not thou for this people; and lift not up upon 
their behalf tearful prayers, nor intercede with me, for hear thee 
I will not. Can you not see what they are doing in the cities of Judah, 
and in the streets of Jerusalem. The children gathering wood, the 
fathers kindling the fire, the women kneading dough to make cakes for 
the Queen of Heaven! And pouring out libations to other gods to 
to provoke me to anger! Are they provoking me? The writ of the 
Lord. Is it not themselves in view of the shame on their faces. 

The Lord, even God, has, therefore, this to say: Behold, my anger 
and my wrath is to be poured out upon this place—upon man and beast, 
and upon all trees of the field, and upon the fruit of the ground, and 
it shall burn without being quenched. The Lord has this to say: Add 
your sacrifices for burning to your sacrifices for feasting, and eat flesh! 
For I spoke not with your fathers, nor commanded them in the day 
when I brought them from the land of Egypt concerning burnt-offer- 
ings and feast offerings; but this thing I did command them—Hearken 
unto my voice that I may be your God, and that you may be my people. 
Walk in all the way that I command you that it may be well with you. 
Yet they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear; but they walked in the 
stubbornness of their evil heart, and went backward instead of for- 
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ward, since the day in which your fathers came forth out of the land 
of Egypt unto this day. Yea, I sent unto you all my servants the 
prophets, early rising for their mission; but they hearkened not unto 
them, nor inclined their ears. They stiffened their necks; they were 
worse than their fathers. 


Do you say unto them, 
This the nation which would not heed 
The voice of the Lord, their God, 
And would not take reproof! 
Fidelity fades from their lips! 
Shave clean and close your crown! 
On the bald heights raise a dirge! 
For the Lord has rejected and cast off 
The folk of his wrath! 


Yea, the children of Judah have done that which is evil in my eyes. 
The writ of the Lord. They have set their disgusting things in the 
house which is named by my name, to defile it. They have built the 
sanctuary of Topheth which is in the vale of ben-Hinnom, to burn 
their sons and their daughters in fire, as I never commanded them, 
nor did such a thing ever enter my mind. Behold, therefore, the days 
are coming—the writ of the Lord—when they shall no longer say, 
“The sanctuary of Topheth,’ nor “the vale of ben-Hinnom,” but 
“The vale of the murdered!” The corpses of this people shall become 
food for the fowls of the air and for the beasts of earth, and none shall 
frighten them away! I will silence from the cities of Judah and from 
the streets of Jerusalem the voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, 
the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, for the whole 
land shall become a desolation. 


At that time—the writ of the Lord—they shall bring forth 
the bones of the kings of Judah, and 
the bones of the princes thereof, and 
the bones of the priests, and 
the bones of the prophets, and 
the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 


out of their graves. They shall spread them out before the sun and 
the moon, and all the hosts of heaven which they have loved, and which 
they have served, and after which they have walked, and which they 
have sought, and which they have worshiped. They shall never be 
gathered, nor shall they be buried. They shall be as dung upon the 
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face of the earth. Death shall be preferred to life by all the relicts 
which remain of this evil tribe in all the places whither I shall have 


driven them. 


(Judah) 


(Jeremiah) 


The Lord has this to say: 
Do men fall ne’er to rise? 
Turning away, returning never? 
Why is this, my folk, turning away 
In endless apostasy ? 
They hold fast their deceit; 
They refuse to return! 
I hearkened and listened ; 
They spoke not aright! 


No man repents of his evil, 
Saying, “What have I done!” 
On his course each plunges 
Like a horse rushing headlong in battle! 


Yea, the stork on high has its season in mind; 
The dove and the swallow observe their migration ; 
But my folk do not know the Lord’s religion !” 


How can you say, “We are most wise; 
“The Lord’s own Scripture is ours!” 
The false pen of the scribes has wrought falsely! 
The wise are shamed, dismayed, and ensnared! 
Lo, they spurn the way of the Lord! 
What manner of wisdom is theirs? 


“Gather in the harvest!” 

The writ of the Lord. 
There are no grapes on the vines! 
There are no figs on the fig-trees! 
The leaves are withered! 


Why sit we still? Assemble ye! 
Let us go to the strongholds, 
And there be still! 
For the Lord, our God, has silenced us; 
He gives us bitter drink for our sins against him! 
We expected peace, but there comes no good; 
A time of healing, but lo, dismay! 


From Dan is heard the snort of his horses; 

At the neigh of his mighty steeds the whole land trembles! 
He has come to devour the land and all, 
The city and folk there dwelling! 
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(Jeremiah) 
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Yea, behold, I am flinging upon you 
Serpents and adders, 
Against which there is no charm, 
That they may bite you. 
The writ of the Lord. 


My sorrows cannot be healed! 

My heart is faint within me! 
Hark! The cry of the maiden, my folk, 
From a land afar! 


“Ts there no Lord in Zion! 
“Or the King Is he not there!” 


Why provoked they me with their idols, 
With their foreign spirits? 


“Harvest past! Autumn ended! 
“And we are not saved!” 


At the blow to the maiden, my folk, I am crushed! 
I mourn! Dismay seizes me! 


“Ts there no balm in Gilead? 
“No physician there ?” 


Oh, why comes there not the cure 
For the maiden, my folk? 
Would my head were waters, 
Mine eyes a fount of tears, 
To bemoan by day and by night 
The slain of the maiden, my folk! 


Would I had in the desert 
A traveler’s lodge, 
To leave my folk, 
And go from them far! 
For they are infidels all, 
An assembly faithless! 


They bend their tongue as their bow for falsehood ; 
But truth in the land does not flourish. 
They proceed from evil to evil, 
And they know not me. 
The writ of the Lord. 
Beware everyone of his neighbor ; 
And trust in no brother ; 
For brothers out-Jacob Jacob ; 
And neighbor slanders neighbor. 
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They deceive everyone his friend; 

They do not speak the truth. 
They have taught their tongue to speak lies; 
They wear themselves out doing evil. 

You dwell in the midst of deceit ; 

They refuse to have knowledge of me. 

The writ of the Lord. 


The Lord has, therefore, this to say: 
Behold, I will smelt them and test them; 
How else can I do in face of my people’s sin! 
Their tongue is a deadly arrow; 
Deceit is the word of their mouth. 
A man speaks peace to his neighbor ; 
But his heart is set on enmity. 
Must not I visit them for this? 
The writ of the Lord. 
Should not my soul wreak vengeance 
On such a nation as this? 


Take up for the mountains a wailing, 

For the meads of the land a dirge; 

Because they are scorched, without man! 
One hears not the low of cattle; 
From the birds of the heaven to the beasts, 
They have fled! They are gone! 

I will make Jerusalem ruins, 

A lair for jackals ; 
And the cities of Judah I make desolation, 
Without inhabitant! 


What man is wise enough to understand all this! 
Or to whom has the mouth of the Lord dropped a word to 
explain it! 
Pray, why is the land in ruins, 
Burned up like the desert, impassable? 


The Lord has said to me: 
Because they forsook my instruction 
Which I have set before them, 
And hearkened not to my voice, 
Nor have they walked therein ; 
But have followed their stubborn, evil hearts, 
And the Baals of which their fathers taught them. 
The Lord has, therefore, this to say, 
The God of Israel: 
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Behold, I feed them with wormwood, 

And give them gall to drink. 
I scatter them also ‘mid nations unknown 
To them or their fathers. 

I thrust after them the sword 

Till I blot them out. 


The Lord has this to say: 

Call for the mourning women to come! 

Yea, send for the ablest to come! 
Let them hasten and take up a wailing for you, 
That your eyes may stream with tears, 
And your eyelids drip with water. 

Yea, a sound of lament is heard in Zion, 

“Ah, how desolate we! 
“How great our shame to leave our land; 
“From our homes they drive us!” 

Hear now, ye women, the word of the Lord; 

Let your ears receive the word of his mouth; 
And teach your daughters the wailing, 
Each one teach her friend the dirge. 


Through our windows clambers Death! 
Invades our palaces! 
In the streets cuts down the children; 
And youth in the squares! 
The bodies of men are fallen 
On the open field 
Like the swath behind the harvestman; 
But no one garners! 


The Lord has this to say: 
Let the wise not boast of his wisdom; 
Nor the mighty boast of his might ; 
Nor the rich man boast of his riches; 
But in this let him glory that glories— 
In insight and knowing me, that I am the Lord, 
Who works love, and justice, and right on earth. 
For in such I delight. 
The writ of the Lord. 


Behold, the days are coming—the writ of the Lord—when I will 
punish all the uncircumcised circumcised! Egypt, and Judah, and 
Edom, and the bene-Ammon, and Moab, and all that have their hair 
trimmed about their temples, that dwell in the wilderness. For all the 
nations are uncircumcised ; and all the house of Israel is uncircumcised 
—in heart! 
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Take up from the earth your pack, 

Who inhabit the stronghold! 
For the Lord has this to say: 
Behold, I will hurl out the folk of the land 
At this very time, 

And will worry them 

Until they feel it. 


(Judah) Woe is me! Ah, my wound! 

Oh, grievous my stroke! 
And yet I do say, 
“This is truly my pain, I must bear it!” 

My tent is destroyed; 

All my tent-cords broken! 
My boys have left me; 
None more to spread my tent, 
Nor to set up my awnings! 

For the shepherds were stupid, 

And sought not the Lord! 
Hence they could not deal wisely ; 
Their flocks are scattered! 

Hark! Tidings! Behold, it comes! 

A great commotion from out the north! 
“To make the cities of Judah ruins, 
“The lair of jackals!” 


(Jeremiah) I know, O Lord, a man’s way is not: his own; 
It is not in man as he goes to direct his steps. 
Correct us, O Lord, but with justice; 
Not in wrath, lest Thou bring us to naught! 


A literary unity does not involve a dearth of variety. This sermon 
is marked by a notable shift from prose to poetry as the preacher 
served his moods and used these tools to prevent monotony of utter- 
ance. The modern devices of the printed page make these shifts 
clear to the reader. Certain dramatic features were incorporated in 
his work by this master preacher. A rapid shift of impersonations 
appears in the latter half of the sermon. Most pathetic is the dramatic 
sequence in 8:13ff., in which the faint voice of maiden Judah drifts in 
“from a land afar.” Thus the preacher forecasts the fate of exile for 
his folk. The stern voice of the God whom they have wronged is 
also heard from time to time mingled with the prophet’s own words. 

The pathos comes to a solemn climax with the summoning of the 
mourners to sing a dirge over the fated people. (9:17) The normal 
dirge sounds from Zion (9:19), but for this tragic moment a more 
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vigorous lament is required and the Lord’s words are given to the 
chorus which is to sing at these obsequies. In writing this divine dirge 
the preacher rises to what may be discerned to be the climax of his 
literary effort. (9:21, 22) A few textual revisions have been neces- 
sary to restore this sonnet to its proper form. Here appears the har- 
vestman Death possibly for the first time in literature. The use of 
the “kinah” measure of alternating three- and two-stress verses is 
thoroughly sound in producing the sombre minor tone for the dirge. 

No less skillful is the picture of sheperdess Zion standing amid the 
ruins of her tents and lamenting her scattered flocks. (10:19-21). 
Astonishing also is the sudden dramatic impersonation of the deity in 
the midst of the prophet’s own denunciations (7:16) to prevent his 
possible appeal for mercy. 

Touches of grim humor lighten the process of the sermon of doom 
on occasion. The “bald-tops,” or rocky heights upon which stood 
many of the altars to false deities are linked with the shaven heads of 
mourners at a funeral in a clever quatrain soon after the preacher 
shifts from prose to poetry. (7:29). 

Even more deft is the familiar figure of the “den of robbers,” which 
Jesus cited at a dramatic moment in his controversy with a later gen- 
eration in the same Jerusalem. (7:11; Mk. 11:17) The marvelous 
wit of the preacher is seen in this picture of the people standing be- 
fore the Lord in His temple with righteousness in their hands which 
their lives had not wrought, which, therefore, was not their own but 
stolen goods. Was the Lord’s house a den to which came unrighteous 
folk with claims to a righteousness which was not theirs? 

The play on the ancient tribal name “Jacob” which appears in 9:4 
is not easily rendered for the English reader, and is lost entirely in 
the standard translation, “for every brother will utterly supplant.” 
The reader who recalls the patriarchal stories of Jacob and his dealings 
with Esau will discover the flavor of the lines from Jeremiah in the 
rendering “for brothers out-Jacob Jacob.” The translation is some- 
what free, but the quip which would strike home to the listening Judean 
is thus brought to the modern English mind. 

Again, in a prose passage near the conclusion of the sermon the 
preacher smites the sham with which so many of the folk clothed 
their inner nakedness. Startling to the Judean hearer would be the 
pronouncement that the circumcised peoples all around including Judah 
were really uncircumcised. (9:25, 26) His bewilderment and amuse- 
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ment is turned to conviction of sin when the prophet comes to his 
climax, “all the house of Israel is uncircumcised—in heart.” We may 
hear the grim chuckles with which the grand old advocate of righteous- 
ness may have accompanied the utterance of the first phrases of this 
passage. 

Many other deft touches of the preacher’s art might be brought to 
attention. If we amend the barren phrase in 9:2 “an assembly of 
treacherous men,” we may catch something of the sting of the Hebrew 
phrase by reading “an assembly faithless.’ Something like the fond- 
ness of Amos for an unexpected conclusion in a phrase or a verse 
shines in Jeremiah’s utterance. 

How skillfully the preacher derides the wholesale apostasy of Jerus- 
alem’s folk when he pictures the preparations for baking cakes for the 
Queen of heaven. (7:18) Children, fathers, and mothers busy them- 
selves together, gathering sticks, kindling the fire, and baking the cakes. 

Even more tragic and awesome is the work of the preacher’s imagina- 
tion as he pictures the people prostrating themselves in worship before 
false gods in terms of desecration of tombs. Such worshippers are in- 
deed dead; their worship of false gods proves this for they forsake 
the living God. In the reiterated word “othoth’ the Hebrew lines seem 
to echo the tom-toms of a funeral, even as the English word “bones” 
sounds to our ears in its repetition like the tolling of a funeral bell. 
Then we see the skeletons prostrate in the temple courts before their 
dead gods, unburied, bleaching forever, doomed to be like dung on the 
face of the earth. (8:1, 2). 

In a sermon of doom such as this the art of the preacher must needs 
work more with grim and awesome figures. Yet there are passages 
which move the soul with their beauty and insight into spiritual verities. 
Would that Dr. Moffatt had wrought in 8:7 with the same insight as to 
the fresh meaning which the prophet is pouring into the good old He- 
brew word mishpat here as this translator did with this word in Isaiah 
42:1, 3, and 4. The great poet of the exile derived his use of the 
word mishpat in the sense of “true religion” from this passage in 
Jeremiah. (8:7). What a brilliant definition of personal guidance at 
the hand of God, or personal religion, is this which calls it “the instinct 
of the soul” with a picture of migrating fowl of the air to enforce his 
insight. Barren indeed and unfair to the spirit of Jeremiah is the 
standard rendering of the word as “law,” and even Dr. Moffatt’s ren- 
dering “ruling.” 
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Another passage of spiritual insight provides high contrast with 
the derisive words concerning the “uncircumcised in heart.” (9:23, 
24). Jeremiah reduces the boastful wise, powerful, and rich to their 
proper humble place before the spiritually aware. It is a blemish up- 
on the translation if one allows the word “things” to intrude itself 
with the word “such” in the closing phrase, “for in such I delight.” 
The Hebrew is reproduced in the English by this adjective “such” 
without “things.” Jeremiah meant not only to declare the delight of 
God in the virtues which are marks of divine action, but to say that 
God delights also in men who emulate these virtues and express them 
in their lives. 

Like the seal of a saint is the closing prayer which this great soul 
framed in his sermon of doom for his beloved fellow-citizens. It has 
been blurred in its divinely inspired accents by the appending of verse 
25 to chapter 10. It has also suffered at the hands of someone who 
changed the personal pronouns in verse 24 from the plural to the singu- 
lar. We have followed the lead of the Greek Version in our rendering 
with the conviction that Jeremiah used the first person plural in this 
final passage and thus linked himself with the sinners in his final appeal. 


Correct us, O Lord, but with justice, 
Not in wrath, lest Thou bring us to naught! 


The very best way in which to become acquainted with a poet is to 
read his verse, and one makes the discovery of Jeremiah best by study- 
ing his writings rather than by reading volumes written about him 
even those by devoted scholars. In this temple sermon the prophet 
poured out his inmost soul. What a mingling of invective with tender 
appeal! How stern his demand for moral conduct, and yet he reaches 
down with his final words a tender pastoral hand to the fallen. This 
was a man of God. 


DOES CHARACTER EDUCATION 
NEED RELIGION? 


FRANK Otis Erp 


HE present emphasis upon character education has assumed the 

proportion of a movement. That it is long overdue, there is no 
need to debate, nor even to illustrate. We may feel that as carried 
on, it is too narrowly based, too limited in its outlook, that the virtues 
stressed are largely those of a competitive and static civilization, that 
it is more concerned with the protection of privilege, property, and 
profits than with the worth of growing persons and a progressive so- 
ciety. Nevertheless, we cannot but rejoice that at last the world is 
recognizing in a large way that the prosperity and permanence of a 
nation are built upon moral foundations, and that in comparison with 
sound moral principles, attitudes, and actions, all our other boasted 
advances are flimsy and ephemeral. We are beginning to believe that 
things seen are temporal but that things unseen are eternal. 

Such a statement as this probably goes much further, however, than 
many advocates of moral education feel to be necessary or even de- 
sirable. Why drag in, they would tell us, the eternal, when we have 
such wealth of purely humanitarian reasons and. resources? It is the 
purpose of this article to indicate that the implications of any character 
education are essentially universal and metaphysical, and that character 
education has everything to gain by the acceptance of this conclusion. 

For a long time now, there has been a wide and vociferous protest 
against everything that can be called philosophy. Many scientists agree 
that science alone can provide everything we need for the production 
and maintenance of the good life. Science, it is believed, can even 
set up our objectives and furnish our motivation. 

It is rather a surprise to many people to realize that the scientist’s 
basic assumption of a universe, the assumption upon which all his work 
proceeds, is not science at all, but philosophy, metaphysics. To be sure, 
it is a reasonable assumption and appears to be sustained by every 
scientific advance; nevertheless, whether individual scientists recognize 
it or naively assume it, this fundamental principle belongs in the do- 
main of philosophy. 

Moreover, physics, which would probably be regarded by the scien- 
tists themselves as their closest approximation to pure science, has a 
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way of passing over into metaphysics which must be intensely dis- 
turbing to those who are inclined to belittle all that is called philosophy. 
When Eddington and Jeans and Compton and others equally author- 
itative apparently find themselves impelled to speculate upon the ulti- 
mate constitution of matter, and when Einstein and other mathema- 
ticians think that at bottom there may be one intelligent and intelligible 
mathematical formula for the expression of the universe, then science 
and philosophy, physics and metaphysics have ceased to be antagonistic 
or indifferent to each other. Neither has become the other; neither 
dominates the other; neither can take the place of the other. Each 
is necessary to the other, and inner connections link them in the unity 
of a single human mind. The sooner this is recognized by those sci- 
ences which regard physics as the norm of all science, the more energy 
will be released for fruitful co-operation. 

In the field of education, no one has seen this more clearly nor ex- 
pressed it more cogently than Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State University. 
One is tempted to quote at length from his “Modern Educational The- 
ories’ (Macmillan, 1927), but it must suffice to say that his conten- 
tion, that educational objectives cannot be arrived at by scientific analy- 
sis but must be the expression of one’s philosophy of education and of 
life, has not been seriously questioned, still less refuted. It has been 
often enough ignored, but not denied. Whether he discusses Bobbitt’s 
five hundred and fifty specific objectives, arrived at (as Bobbitt thinks) 
on the basis of “concensus of opinion,” or the job analysis theory of 
curriculum making, or Snedden’s sociological analysis as a basis for 
setting up objectives for educational programs and procedures, or the 
project approach to the same problem, in each case he shows that back 
of all objectives is a life-philosophy. No wonder he remarks (page 
116), “If education be based upon a philosophy or social program of 
some sort, why be mealy-mouthed about it and keep up the fiction that 
it is all a matter of analysis?” 

If these things are true about the ordinary matters of a public school 
course of study, they are at least equally true in the field of character 
education. Here we are concerned with moral acts, attitudes, ideals, 
purposes, and problems. Sooner or later we must deal with the most 
fundamental questions of life-values. Whether we will or not, our 
character education, unless it is to consist in the formation of the sim- 
plest habits and habit-systems, must proceed upon the basis of a life 
philosophy. Even if we were to assume that the life of our children 
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and our children’s children would go on as in the past, that also is a 
philosophy, and incidentally a bad one because obviously untrue. 

All education, then, character education along with the rest, is built 
upon some philosophy of life, whether intelligently conceived or naive- 
ly assumed. The only question, really, is this, shall we bury our heads 
in the sand and say it is not so, or shall we use intellect, heart, and will 
to understand and appreciate, and build a life philosophy adequate to 
the times and our need? 

Coming directly now to the subject of this paper, we shall endeavor 
to establish three main positions. First, that all character education 
implies a cosmic or universal reference, which differs in no wise from 
the ethical phase of religious education. Second, that all character 
education implies a standard; that this standard in American education 
is explicitly or implicitly the golden rule; that the golden rule is religi- 
ous in its origin and its later setting; and that finally this standard 
really implies a golden rule universe or God. Third, that all character 
education requires an underlying sanction and needs motivation, and 
that the religious sanctions alone are adequate. 

Roback (Psychology of Character, Harcourt Brace and Co. 1927, pp. 
155-162) defines character as “the characteristic mode of human be- 
havior in that sphere which distinguishes man from animal.” ‘There 
is,’ he says “no psychological function which can be denied the lower 
animals, at least the primates, in some rudimentary form—not even 
thinking—save the ability to perform acts or refrain from them in 
accordance with rational principles, so as to come within the class of 
reponsible beings.” A little further, he tells us that the characteris- 
tically human is not intelligence nor the speech function, but the ability 
to be guided in action by a standard in the form of the principle of con- 
sistency.” 

Character is a development during the lifetime of the individual. 
There are doubtless hereditary factors in it; there are also environmen- 
tal; but neither of these alone nor in combination account sufficiently 
for character. Character is really an achievement, something won 
from the varied activities and experiences of life. It is not simply a 
sort of end-result of all kinds of forces beating upon the organism, 
but it consists in certain basic principles, ideals, attitudes, and habit- 
systems organized into the unity of a consistently acting personality. 
The strong character is undoubtedly found in the man who has in- 
telligently chosen a few, perhaps one, comprehensive value as his guid- 
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ing star, and has found or is finding ways to bring all his life into har- 
mony with this. He does not so much repress this or that inharmoni- 
ous impluse or desire, as redirect or sublimate it, so that ultimately all 
the forces and urges of his being are driving toward the chosen end or 
purpose. The good man is not only strong in the sense of directing his 
life in one chosen channel, and in eliminating cross currents in his inner 
being, but in having chosen as his central value or values those which 
are highest. Character education thus moves in the realm of values, 
of highest values, and preferably of the latter. It is not mere- 
ly the guidance of growing persons to the intelligent choice of that 
which is good, but of that which is best. 

So far as we can see, the one greatest value is personality. All other 
values appear to get their worth through their relation to human 
beings. Moreover, from the evolutionary point of view, the highest 
product of the process thus far is personality, not as an abstraction but 
as individual human beings. 

When we study these individual human beings, we find in each three 
outstanding aspects. There is first the physical body. There is next 
what we call the mind, not only the intellect with its self-awareness, 
its remembering, its judging, its reasoning, its imagining, its under- 
standing, but also the feelings and emotions, and those aspects which 
we denominate tendencies, impulses, desires, acts of will. In the third 
place, there is a dynamic interrelationship between individual human 
beings which constitutes all that we call social life, social institutions, 
and so forth. Our final value, then, is not an individual human being 
considered apart from others and from the material world, but this 
self-conscious and self-directing human being in his dynamic interrela- 
tions with other similar persons, and with institutions, and with the 
material world. 

Because of its importance, this third or social aspect of what we call 
the individual calls for further notice. A person alone is no person. 
From our earliest moment, we are socially conditioned. Our habits are 
largely derived from our immediate surroundings, habits of cleanliness, 
of eating, of social observance. Further, our attitudes are for the most 
part taken over from our environment,—all those phases of our inner 
life which we call our likes and dislikes, our preferences and disgusts, 
our appreciations and depreciations, our fears and our confidence. 
Our knowledge, also, is for the most part derived from parents, teach- 
ers, books, papers, movies, and so forth. Our language comes to us 
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from those with whom we associate. All normal children are born 
with the basic sounds of every language, but organization of sounds 
into communication is formed on the patterns about us. Brought up in 
an English-speaking world, we speak English; in Japan, Japanese; in 
Germany, German. And if a child is brought up in a bilingual or 
multilingual environment, he will speak two or more languages, ap- 
parently with equal facility. Professor Steiner who was brought up in 
Central Europe says that he cried in four languages and learned to 
speak in seven. But with a language comes vastly more than a vocabu- 
lary and a grammar; with a language comes the spirit of a people. 
Professor Seashore relates how he once set out to make a list of all his 
human acquisitions which were entirely of his own creation. After 
long consideration, he finally discovered two things which were ab- 
solutely his own. One was a curious little curl at the end of his y’s, 
and a similar curl to his g’s. Later on he found that he had copied 
these from the letters of his best girl. 

There is more to this matter of the social derivation of personality 
than even this. In conversation, for example, each person is continual- 
ly changing the direction of his thought according to the way the con- 
versation proceeds. More than that, emotional changes are always oc- 
curring. Knowledge is in constant change, attitudes undergo revision, 
personality transformations are always taking place. Drummond some- 
where says, “We say that we exchange words when we meet; what 
we exchange is—Souls.” 

From all this, it becomes evident that there can be no separation of 
the individual from the social order. Each is simply the reverse aspect 
of the other. All discussion regarding the relative importance of in- 
dividual and social salvation, psychologically regarded, is futile, be- 
cause based on false premises. This does not imply that there is no 
such thing as an individual, any more than it implies that there is no 
such thing as a social order. It simply means as we have said, that 
every individual is socially conditioned from his birth. We cannot 
treat an individual as if he were an independent entity; the final fact 
is the individual in his social setting, or as we have put it, the individual 
in dynamic interrelation with his fellows and with social institutions, 
and also, let us not forget, with the material world. 

While this human being is always to be regarded as of inherent 
worth, there are differences even here, according to the direction of his 
powers. Human actions, human purposes, and human beings are com- 
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monly characterized as good or bad, better or worse, higher or lower, 
and this evaluation depends upon the direction of the life. 

Dr. Brightman gives us several criteria whereby we may distinguish 
between values as higher or lower. Those values, he says, are higher 
which are intrinsic rather than instrumental, which are permanent 
rather than temporary, and which are shared or sharable rather than 
exclusive. 

From the days of Plato and Aristotle, at least, the highest values 
have been regarded as the true, the beautiful, and the good, and these 
fulfill the criteria here presented. In line with our previous discussion, 
we prefer however to say that our highest values are not any abstract 
truth, beauty or goodness, but persons in dynamic interrelation, and 
devoted to truth, beauty and goodness: to truth, not simply to frag- 
ments or aspects of truth, but so far as it can be compassed, to what- 
ever bears the hall mark of truth; to beauty, not alone to appreciate cer- 
tain beautiful objects, but to whatever is lovely in art, or in human na- 
ture, to goodness, not solely nor primarily to the goodness of particular 
acts, attitudes, or purposes, but to whatever is ethically good, wherever 
found, and whatsoever its cost. 

While there are important moral aspects to truth and beauty, our 
main concern in character-education is with the morally good. The 
process of moral guidance leads us immeasurably beyond the develop- 
ment in the individuals of certain specific virtues, valuable as these 
may be. Our process must be that of guiding growing persons to the 
recognition, appreciation, and achievement of virtue itself. 

Every truly moral action, however limited it may be, is an implied 
affirmation that this world is ultimately a moral world. The man who 
is honest, when it is costly to be honest, is saying as plainly as a man 
can say, not merely that he believes in honesty, but that in his opinion 
an honest world is the kind of world that ought to be. He is claiming 
honesty for the universe itself. Now, to be sure, most men who are 
honest in the ordinary affairs of every day do not have the slightest 
idea that their honest deeds have any such implications as we are 
suggesting. But that is because they are practical men and not logicians 
nor philosophers. The implication is there, however, whether they 
see it and say it or not. 

As it is with honesty so it is with truthfulness and honor and fair- 
dealing and purity and every other virtue. Wherever there is a person 
who stands squarely for any virtue, he is postulating that virtue for the 
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universe itself. But he does more than postulate single virtues. As 
a matter of fact, there are no such things as single virtues. Virtues 
never come singly. Each is always intertwined with a half dozen 
others, at one time with one group, at another time with another group. 
Honesty, e.g., is linked up with truthfulness and justice and fair- 
dealing, sometimes with pity or pride, or self-respect or consideration 
for others. Just as light always comes to us with accompanying heat 
and chemical rays, so our virtues are always in combination. And 
this means that the man who stands firmly for any one virtue is stand- 
ing also for all related virtues, ultimately for a moral universe. It is 
an aspect of religious education to help him to see and acknowledge 
it and to have this fact henceforth in view. 

Character and character education, in any of their phases, thus lead 
us directly into the realm of the universal. There is no earlier logical 
stopping place. Any virtue, any act of character education has cosmic 
significance. Incidentally we notice that character education has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose from this ample perspective. It is 
this which will save our actual daily living from pettiness, fragmentari- 
ness, monotony, and futility, and give it dignity, unity, comprehensive- 
ness. We are sharing with God and with all good men in a task that 
is abundantly worth while. 

If you have been asking, what has all this to do with religion? the 
answer is, character education in its implications is dealing with the 
universe itself, with God. If character education can see itself in these 
universal divine relationships it has passed at once into the realm of 
religious education. But whether it recognizes it or not, character 
education in the most meager form does have these cosmic implications. 
Whether it will have it so or not, character education is working with 
God, and would be greatly benefited every way to see itself as such. 

In the second place, character education needs a standard and ulti- 
mately this standard must be furnished by an ethical religion, largely 
conceived. 

Some standard there must be before education of any sort is possible. 
Without it, we may have change, but whether it is anything else than 
change, whether it is to be regarded as progress or retrogression, de- 
pends upon our standard. It is probable that every change whatsoever 
will be interpreted by some as advance and by others as retreat. In 
any event, change simply as change can scarcely be regarded as an 
adequate goal by anyone. Indeed, where such a word as “change” 
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is used, we always find along with it descriptive adjectives, “desirable,” 
“worthy,” “enriching,” and the like, indicating, whether the author so 
intends or not, comparison with a standard, explicit or implicit. 

Further, there always have been standards. In primitive life and in 
much of the life of more complex societies, the standard consists in 
things as they are. Just why the status quo should be preserved may 
or may not be expressed. At times, it is because certain ways of living 
seem to work well; also there is fear of the new and the untried. At 
other times, it is the supposed wishes of the gods. At still other times, 
the human powers-that-be find the mores adapted to their welfare 
and not altogether destructive of the group. Probably, too, there have 
always been rationalizers and apologists prepared to prove that this 
world as it is, is the best of all possible worlds. 

With all its limitations, folk wisdom and the mores contain some 
valid learnings. Honesty and truthfulness are better than dishonesty 
and falsehood; work is better than idleness; monogamy is better than 
promiscuity or polygamy. Thus behind purely traditional standards 
there are real discoveries in the field of social welfare. 

In our day, the nationalistic point of view has come to a rather re- 
markable dominance in many minds and lands. Hitler is only a little 
more blunt than others in announcing it. The $5,000 prize, given in 1917 
for a code of morals for children and young people, was won by a code 
which is explicitly an elaboration of “The Good American.’ ‘The 
good American is reliable, self-reliant,’ and so on. But what lies 
behind that phrase, “The good American?’ Some of our foreign 
friends would give it an elaboration which no good American would 
countenance. For what reason, however, would their elaboration differ 
from ours? And for what reason would we dissent from theirs? Is 
the code, perhaps, a putting into words of the ideals dominating certain 
“standard” Americans? If so whom? And if you name the man or 
men, you will be asked, Do you include everything they did or pro- 
posed? To which you will answer, By no manner of means. Evidently, 
we pick and choose among the qualities of our supposedly standard 
American, upon the basis of some deeper-lying standard. 

But perhaps there is or has been a standard American life—in Massa- 
chusetts Bay or Plymouth or New Amsterdam or Philadelphia or 
Virginia? But here again we pick and choose among the qualities pre- 
sented. It is clear that our ideal of “the good American” leans back 
upon some other standard than the good American himself, and this 
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standard is apparently not discoverable unless perchance we recall that 
the writer of the code is an eminent Christian, and it becomes some- 
thing more than a possibility that he is trying to interpret the Golden 
Rule in code form. But if this is so, may I remind you that the 
golden rule came to its classic expression on the lips of Jesus, that in 
his case it is not possible to regard it as other than a religious insight, 
and further that it achieved acceptance through the lives and teachings 
of his followers, a religious group. 

The phrase “social welfare” is one to conjure with, and in one form 
or another is often set up as the standard of ethical reference. While 
it may be narrowly interpreted in terms of the welfare of a particular 
group or class or nation, yet phrases like the “common good” and “hu- 
man well-being” have a way of leaping over all our artificial boundaries, 
whether national, geographic, racial, or religious, and ultimately apply- 
ing themselves to all mankind. 

What do we mean by social welfare? Without attempting a scientific 
definition, the meaning lies in this general realm, that in the large and 
on the whole, certain ways of living have been discovered to be for 
the maintenance and betterment of life, of all life. If we wish, we 
may call these pronouncements creative insights or creative achieve- 
ments for such they are. In any event, we mean much the same sort 
of thing that the scientist means by a law of the physical world. Crea- 
tive imagination? Yes, but a discovery none the less. It is something 
learned about the way the world is built and carried on. It is really 
a discovery of the way in which human beings are made and in which 
they live most satisfyingly and successfully. Putting it into familiar 
words, we are thinking God’s thoughts after him. Let us hasten to add, 
that just as Kepler’s laws have been and will be subjected to a vast 
amount of revision, so what we today think of as the laws of social 
welfare have been and will be subjected to a vast amount of rethinking. 
In any case, however, will you notice that the laws of social welfare 
have this ultimate, cosmic reference. 

Social welfare, however, is a highly indefinite standard, subject to 
infinite interpretation and reinterpretation. One may make a case for 
almost anything and call it social welfare. A standard of ethical refer- 
ence requires to be much more definite and usable than this. We need 
in a moral standard such qualities as these: definiteness, it should be 
difficult of misinterpretation ; universality, it must be applicable wher- 
ever men are found; imclusiveness, it must be adequate to meet 
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every sort of human situation; expansiveness, it must be applicable in 
times of change and crisis; simplicity, ordinarily intelligent people must 
be able to understand it; ease of application, it must be relatively easy 
to apply in a given situation; and finally it must approve itself to the 
intelligence and conscience of men. 

We have already made mention of the vagueness of the phrase 
“social welfare.” As an ultimate standard, we must also question 
the codes or lists of character traits thus far presented. For instance, 
wide publicity has been given through the International Council of 
Religious Education to a list of twenty-two Christian character traits. 
Assuredly, not all of these twenty-two are upon the same level of value. 
Some of them, courage, for example, are dependent for whatever 
ethical quality they may possess upon their social setting; one may 
be courageous in a bad cause and an active promoter of evil. The same 
may be said of co-operation and creativeness and dependability and 
loyalty and obedience and purposefulness. The Council recognizes 
that it may be difficult to get the learner to desire a specific trait, that 
this “trait” way of looking at life tends to become atomistic, and that 
there is difficulty involved in teaching an abstract virtue or quality. 
But the Council does not recognize what is much more important than 
any of these things, that about half of these traits are not inherently 
and necessarily virtues at all, but becomes so only in a worthy setting. 
One might go much further in criticism of these, but to teach as 
morality traits which may be as easily productive of evil as of good is, 
to put it mildly, beside the mark. While this list is unquestionably 
the best that has yet been produced, it is sadly lacking in meeting the 
requirements of a standard. 

Several attempts have been made to reduce this multiplicity of char- 
acter traits to one basic and all inclusive virtue. Thus Dr. Hutchins 
of Berea concludes his list of traits which “The Good American” will 
embody with these words: “If I try simply to be loyal to my family, 
I may be disloyal to my school. If I try simply to be loyal to my school, 
I may be disloyal to my town, state, and country. If I try simply 
to be loyal to my town, state, and country, I may be disloyal to hu- 
manity.” And then he adds this significant statement which gives us 
his standard of ethical reference, “I will try above all things else to 
be loyal to humanity; then I shall be loyal to my country, my state, 
my town, to my school and to my family.” In a word, loyalty to 
humanity is his ultimate standard. If as I think is the case, Dr. 
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Hutchins is thinking of the Gospel of Jesus, he is taking as his ideal, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” and accepting Jesus’ interpretation of 
the neighbor. 


Dr. MacDougall in his fascinating book, “Character and the Conduct 
of Life,” suggests as the basic virtue—that is, as virtue itself—self- 
respect. I do not know but strongly suspect that in this, he is follow- 
ing Shakespeare and Tennyson. We all have learned the lines from 
Polonius : 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


In similar fashion, Tennyson wrote, 


“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to soverign power.” 


If we refer this standard of self-respect to the principle of Jesus, 
as I think we may, we seem to discover that this is the half of that 
rule which Dr. Hutchins seems not to have included. Loyalty to hu- 
manity appears to say, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor”; and “self- 
respect” seems to add, “as thyself.” The two together give us the 
thought of Jesus. Each is but half, and the whole is neither one nor 
the other, but a higher synthesis, namley “love.” 


So Dr. Bonser in his Elementary School Curriculum has a long list 
of the qualities of citizenship—manners, politeness, kindness, hospitality, 
honesty, fair-dealing, loyalty, patriotism, co-operation, thrift, obedience, 
reverence, self-respect, self-support, generosity, health, recreation, love 
of the beautiful, open-mindedness, interest in government, recognition 
and selection of leadership—but he says, “At bottom, these principles 
and ideals are few. in number. The golden rule covers them all.” (p. 
403.) This last brief sentence is the solving word. Our standard, 
after all, is not to be a miscellaneous and random list of virtues, but a 
single virtue which embraces all genuine virtues whatsoever. Whether 
we take the golden rule, or Jesus’ similar statement, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” we have a gathering up of all morality in 
“love.” 


The best definition known to me, of this word “love,” is that it means 
intelligent good will. It is, first of all, a matter of will, of purpose, of 
basic attitude and ideal. It is however more than will, it is good will, 
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a will of good, and this goodness must include three aspects, first, the 
moral—it is a will of righteousness; second, the appreciative—it is a 
will of personal valuation ; third, the benevolent—it is a will of helpful- 
ness, of kindness. And finally, it is intelligent good will, the applica- 
tion to each situation of all the informed intelligence which we may 
or can possess. On this one principle, applied both Godward and man- 
ward, Jesus declared, “Hang all the law and the prophets” ; that is, all 
that God or man or life may properly demand of us is gathered up in 
this one standard of love. In like manner, Paul declared, “love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 

Here, then, in a single principle is presented to us a standard which 
meets all our tests. It gives us no ready-made solution for any prob- 
lem. It says, Ask in any situation, what would intelligent good will do 
in this situation? and when that question is answered, we shall know 
what we ought to do. 

It is amazing how marvelously this principle simplifies our problems. 
It brushes aside all that is selfish and irrelevant; it drives to thorough- 
ness of investigation; it holds unfalteringly to reverence for personality 
through all the search; it will, if anything can, strip off the grave 
clothes of tradition and prejudice and passion, and leave the essential 
issue clear. It is almost incredible how simple most life-issues really 
are when viewed from the standpoint of a single moral principle. 

The Christian religion does more, however, than present us with the 
all sufficient principle of character formation. This would leave us 
with a highly abstract notion, subject to the disabilities of any abstrac- 
tion, however necessary for purposes of thinking. But Christianity 
shows us a Personality embodying this principle, living among men in 
daily human contacts, and thus illustrating in concrete form what the 
principle means when reduced to practice. If that is not enough, we 
have also the lives of Christlike men in all generations including our 
own, who make the principle intelligible and vivid. 

At this point emerges what we may call the program of Jesus. It 
may be thought that the word “program” is too definite and explicit to 
represent the actual thought of Jesus himself. It is very much a ques- 
tion whether Jesus was concerned that his kingdom of love should 
take on a particular institutional form. That it must take on some 
institutional form is inevitable. Ideas and ideals that do not take on 
a certain degree of organization in the form of an institution are ex- 
tremely likely to evaporate. They may not entirely disappear, but if 
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they persist, they continue in so changed a form as to lose much if 
not most of their essential quality. But here is a problem involved in 
any institutionalization of a vital and expanding ideal, namely, that the 
institution tends always to cramp and hinder, if not prevent, the ex- 
pansion of the ideal. Yet an ideal that ceases to expand is one that 
thereby ceases to be an ideal. So we are faced with this twofold fact, 
first that the ideal must take an institutional form in order to live, and, 
second, the institutional form may cause it to wither and perhaps to 
perish. 

Now, if there is one fact obvious about this ideal of Jesus, it is its 
expansiveness. If however, one institution fails to allow for growth, 
the ideal may reappear in a more flexible institution. Jesus’ concern 
seems to have been that his Kingdom of Love should embody itself not 
only in the hearts of individual men, but in all their relationships. His 
program, then, consists in making love supreme in all human lives 
and institutions. 


If we follow the progress of the Christian movement, we find that 
slowly but surely, it transformed not only individual lives but human 
institutions. It wrought a new reverence for womanhood and child- 
hood, and the Christian home was born. It brought a new concern 
for the sick, the aged, the orphan, the distressed; the hospital and or- 
phanage and home for the aged came into being.. The ideal of Chris- 
tian brotherhood at last struck the chains from the slave. In its polit- 
ical form it took the expression of democracy. 


One of the most striking examples of social transformation fol- 
lowing a religious awakening is to be seen in the decades following 
the Wesleyan revival. It is no accident that the whole modern program 
of social welfare took its rise toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
If we would see what the spirit of Jesus would do in human society, 
consider the emergence at that particular time of foreign missions, 
prison reform, temperance reform, the abolition of slavery, the eman- 
cipation of women, the education of all children. And the end is not 
yet. The spirit of Jesus in this modern world is engaged in the task 
of reconstructing the social order in terms of the Golden Rule, of in- 
telligent good will. Ultimately, it will not be satisfied with ameliora- 
tion; it will insist upon reconstruction. 

For these reasons, Christian religious education conceives its task to 
be not alone the development of religious personalities, but the devel- 
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opment of a social order which may properly be called the Kingdom 
or Family of Love. 

It is here also that we begin to discover the technique of a thorough- 
ly Christian religious education. We really have just three things to 
do. First, we must help children, young people and adults to under- 
stand that all virtue is contained in that one word love—intelligent good 
will, an intelligent will of the morally good, the appreciation of human 
values, and the kindly, helpful attitude to all. Second, we must give 
them training in applying this principle in many different sorts of sit- 
uations appropriate to the age-level. Third, we must supply motiva- 
tion, i. e., we must help them to believe with all their hearts that this 
is the supremely desirable way of life. To this third, I shall return in 
a moment. May I spend just a moment on the second. 

Dr. Kilpatrick of Teacher’s College, Columbia University, has in- 
sisted that in an age of change like our own, it cannot possibly suffice 
to teach people old rules and regulations. Our rules and regulations 
grew up in an atmosphere not of change but of stability. But ours 
is not a static world but a dynamic world. Asa matter of fact our child- 
dren and we ourselves are meeting problems such as neither they nor 
we have met before. This world in which youth now lives is not the 
world of our childhood and youth. ‘New occasions teach new duties ; 
time makes ancient good uncouth.” Therefore in Lowell’s day they 
looked squarely into the new issue of slavery, studied it not in terms 
of tradition and vested right, but of economics on the one side, and 
of humanity or the Golden Rule on the other. So they came to a new 
conclusion. In our own day, faced with changes of every sort, we 
too must study our new situation, and in the light of all that science 
and humanity can teach us, arrive at the new social order now being 
born. And we must teach childhood, youth, and maturity that the time 
has really come for a new deal in accord with all that we may know. 
Our ultimate standard however is this emphasis upon love, upon hu- 
manity, if you will. So religious education, whether in the minister’s 
sermon, the adult forum, the young people’s class or meeting or our 
children’s classes, must train people first to ask, Just what is this sit- 
uation we are now facing? and second to ask, what will good will do 
in this situation? If we could educate one generation to ask these ques- 
tions sincerely and answer them intelligently, we should have done a 
large part of the work of Christian religious education. The other 
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part to which we are soon to turn is to help them to desire it with all 
their hearts. 


May I insist once again that this standard of intelligent good will 
is a religious standard. It comes to us from a Personality whose main 
concern was religion, and to whom this insight was dominantly a relig- 
ious insight. To Jesus, God himself is love—intelligent good will. 
In other words, it is Jesus’ point of view that this universe is at bot- 
tom of the nature of personality, intelligent and friendly. We cannot 
discuss this here but we will do well to consider that the highest prod- 
ucts of the evolutionary process may be listed in order as follows: 
living beings, living beings with awareness, self-awareness and the pow- 
er of self-direction; and at the apex, Jesus of Nazareth, who in his per- 
sonality, his life, and basic teaching embodied this principle of intelli- 
gent good will. At the very least, this universe has produced Jesus, 
who in the common judgment of those qualified to judge is the su- 
preme Personality of the ages, and unless he is purely a matter of 
chance, we seem led to the conclusion that there is an essential likeness 
between him and God. 


We have seen, first, that all character education implies a cosmic re- 
lationship; and second that the character education we know implies 
an explicitly religious standard. We go on now to discuss the third 
point, that character education must ultimately have religious sanction 
and motivation. I am not particularly eager to use the common word 
“sanction” because of the crude significance usually attached to it. To 
bring the sanction of religion to the moral principle has frequently 
meant an external and rather arbitrary transaction of eternal reward 
for earthly good deeds and eternal punishment for earthly sin. God 
is thought to favor certain kinds of action with externally bestowed 
blessings, which blessings are also external or related to the deed and 
the doer in a decidedly tedious fashion. On the other hand, God is 
still regarded by many as opposing sin and punishing sinners in an 
equally external and unrelated way. What real relation is there be- 
tween earthly goodness and a heaven with streets of gold, walls of 
precious stones, and gates of pearl? Or what relation is there between 
a life of sin and a hell that is a lake of fire, filled with burning brim- 
stone? Going behind all this transaction business, we see the figure 
of a God who is an oriental despot, whose will is irresponsible, whose 
intelligence is inscrutable, and who has his favorites among the sons 
of men. If however, we accept Jesus’ interpretation of God as love, 
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an intelligent and informed will of righteousness and benevolence to- 
ward all that He has made, then we must revise rather thoroughly our 
notion of sanction. The idea can by no means be discarded, but it 
needs a more adequate statement, and to this we now turn. 

We live in a world where some things are. There are forces and 
facts which we human beings did not create, which we can only par- 
tially control, to which we must adjust. We may control the tempera- 
ture of the air we breathe, its humidity, its purity, and its movement, 
but to air itself we must adjust or perish. Similar statements must be 
made of water, of food, of exercise, and so forth. Injurious substances 
and activities do not lose their deleterious nature because we deny it. 

In the social organization of mankind, there appear also to be certain 
laws of human interaction. There are ways of living which work, some 
which do not work. A more adequate statement is that there are ways 
of living which work fairly well, and which are regarded as good so 
long as too much strain is not put upon them. But ways of living 
which creak and crack and crash in time of crisis are obviously not so 
good as those which prove themselves able to meet the strain of the 
crisis. Slowly and painfully, the race has been learning through man- 
ifold crises what is good in these matters of social relationship, and 
what is not good. 

Moreover, these learnings are all of them in the nature of discovery, 
discovery of the ways in which human beings both individually and 
collectively may find life, more life, life abundant. There appears to 
be an inner sanction for a way of living. It is not artificially set up, 
nor artificially maintained, nor executed with favoritism. It belongs 
to the very nature of things. It makes for welfare, both individual 
and social ; that is, it is friendly in its working. It is final and authorita- 
tive ; ultimately it is not to be questioned, ignored, denied, or tampered 
with. By whatever name we know it, fate, destiny, “the mills of the 
gods,” the laws of the universe, the way the world is built, or the will of 
God, the undoubted fact remains that there are ways of living which are 
inherently good, imperfectly good, or definitely bad, and with all grad- 
ations between. Individuals, classes, nations, civilizations, who make 
the wrong decision in the innumerable crises, small and great, suffer the 
consequences, sooner or later, or both. Usually there is abundant op- 
portunity for recovery, nevertheless the pathway of recorded history 
is lined with the wrecks of nations, empires, and whole civilizations, 
which the crises revealed as inherently unsound and which did not re- 
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cover. The stars in their courses, the universe itself fights against cer- 
tain ways of living and for other ways of living. This is the sanction 
which is over all life; it is cosmic, universal, divine. 

These religious sanctions which are thus inherent in every action of 
every individual or group of individuals are the sanctions which under- 
lie character education. 

But the sanctions of religion for character go further than this. Un- 
doubtedly, the good life does carry its rewards within itself, but if the 
God with whom we have to do is a friendly God, if he is love, then 
there is a new winsomeness, attractiveness, and challenge about his 
way of living. His friendship will be something to covet, because it 
is in itself so rewarding, and also because it is given to those, and only 
those, who in aspiration and desire are worthy of it. His enterprise, 
which is to be found wherever righteousness is at stake or sacrificial 
love is involved, becomes the most challenging adventure in the world. 
His friends, simply because they are somewhat like Him in spirit and 
purpose, are the most worth knowing of all people on earth. His ob- 
jective—persons of intelligent good will living creatively and co-op- 
eratively with other persons and groups of similar intelligent good 
will—shines forth as that which a human being may in all self-respect 
set before himself to attain. Whenever we see a truly Christian fam- 
ily or church or camp or school or factory, we see such a transforma- 
tion of all the members both in personality and in their relationships, 
that we behold how lovely is the realm of God. Above all, the per- 
sonality of Jesus so grows upon those who put themselves under its 
influence, that they find selfishness condemned, good will exalted, and 
all their energies challenged to become like him. 


All educators from the days of A*sop and Plutarch have endeavored 
to clothe their message in concrete and compelling form. But never 
have they had such a message, such illustrations of it, and such allure- 
ment to it as we have, first in the life of Jesus, and then in that of 
his true followers in all the centuries. Abstractly, men might say that 
the Christian ideal of love is impracticable, perhaps undesirable. But 
when it is seen bodied forth in genuinely Christian living it carries such 
a thrill with it that men have said, it ought to be true, it must be true. 
No wonder than that the Christian leaders have been men who have 
moved the world. After all, there is no sanction and no motivation 
comparable to that of knowing oneself a friend and fellow-worker with 
the Eternal, with Jesus, and with all good men and women. This is 
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one of the main reasons which has won for the Christian way of life 
such abundant acceptance. If there were more of it today, we should 
win for it not only acceptance but adoption, and a deep and abiding loy- 
alty. 

It is very much of a question whether this ideal of love, either in 
its most comprehensive form or in the form of some of its offshoots 
which we label virtues or Christian institutions, can maintain itself and 
increase its power without the same sort of continuous divine motiva- 
tion as that with which it began. It is, of course, history, that religion 
like a banyan tree has continually thrown off branches which appear 
to have the ability of self-rootage and self-maintenance, once they have 
developed. This seems to be true of art, of social science, of educa- 
tion, of the democratic ideal of the worth of every individual, and 
many others. Character education, religious in its standard and its 
sanction, appears to be part of this process. If it does separate itself 
from religion, will it maintain itself loyal to the highest ? 

In any case, the products of the religious consciousness will retain 
their inner imperative and expanding fruitfulness so long as their con- 
nection with the religious life is vital and organic. It is true that the 
religion of particular times and types has put barriers in the way of 
development, but in the long sweep of history, religion is the most fer- 
tilizing and vitalizing force which the world has known. 

In this survey of character education, we have seen both the new 
stress upon it in school and community, and the definite attempts of 
the community to promote the character-forming agencies. We have 
seen that any character-education whatsoever implies the affirmation of 
a moral universe; that the character-education now going forward is 
rather explicitly regarded as the outworking of the Golden Rule, which 
in its turn implies the affirmation of a Golden Rule universe; and that 
the final sanction and motivation for character education are implicitly 
religious, and have everything to gain by becoming explicitly so. Our 
conclusion is that character education not only needs religion, but is 
unthinkable and impotent on any other basis. 


